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Recycling  Quincy  Market,  Boston 


Walter  Muir  Whitehill 


Walter  Muir  Whitehill  is  a  distinguished  Boston  historian 
and  advocate  for  preservation.   These  remarks  are  adapted 
from  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Quincy  Market. 

On  October  16,  1964  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  late 
Dr  Doxiadis,  I  gave  at  the  Athens  Center  of  Ekistics 
an  impromptu  two-hour  lecture  on  the  origm  and 
growth  of  Boston,  the  future  of  the  traditional  market 
district  was  m  some  doubt,  tor  new  wholesale  produce 
markets  were  being  built  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
That  doubt  has  now  been  successfully  resolved, 
and  m  this  article  I  will  briefly  sketch  the  historic 
background  of  the  solution. 

Boston,  settled  in  1630,  had  no  fixed  marketplace  for 
more  than  a  century.  Captain  Nathaniel  Uring,  an 
English  visitor  in  1709,  observed  that  the  country 
people  were  against  it. 
Their  reason  is.  If  market  days  were  appointed  all  the 
country  people  coming  In  at  the  same  time  would  glut  It, 
and  the  townspeople  would  buy  their  provisions  for  what 
they  pleased.  So  they  rather  choose  to  send  them  in  as 
they  think  fit,  and  sometimes  a  tall  fellow  brings  a  turkey 
or  goose  to  sell,  and  will  travel  through  the  whole  town 
to  see  who  will  give  the  most  for  It,  and  it  Is  at  last  sold 
for  3s.  6d.  or  4s..  and  If  he  had  stayed  at  home  he  could 
have  earned  a  crown  by  his  labor. 

As  complaints  against  such  hucksterism  multiplied, 
the  town  in  1734  established  three  marketplaces, 
one  in  the  North  End,  another  in  the  South  End,  and 
the  third  near  the  Town  Dock;  after  less  than  four 
years  of  trial,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

The  matter  came  up  again  in  1742  when  Peter 
Faneuil,  a  Boston  merchant,  offered  to  build  at  his 
own  expense  "a  noble  and  compleat  Structure  or 
Edifice  to  be  Improved  for  a  Market,"  provided  the 
town  accepted  the  offer. 

It  was,  after  a  great  deal  of  ungrateful  debate, 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  367  to  360!  In  consequence 
Peter  Faneuil  built,  from  designs  of  the  painter  John 
Smibert,  a  two-story  brick  structure,  100  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide.  As  in  many  English  buildings,  above 
the  ground  floor  market  were  rooms  for  town  offices 
and  a  sizeable  hall,  to  which  the  town  meeting  of 
September  13,  1742  unanimously  gave  the  name  of 
the  donor.  A  fire  on  January  13,  1761  consumed  all 
but  the  brick  exterior  walls  of  Faneuil  Hall;  it  was 
promptly  rebuilt  in  the  original  manner  with  funds 
raised  by  a  municipal  lottery. 


In  1742  when  Faneuil  Hall  was  built,  Boston  was  the 
largest  town  in  British  North  America,  having  a 
population  of  some  16  thousand.  It  was  soon  out- 
stripped by  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  moreover  in 
the  tumultuous  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  the  population  of  Boston  fell  rather  than 
grew.  With  the  coming  of  peace,  growth  resumed. 
By  1800,  when  the  population  exceeded  20  thousand, 
the  market  space  was  grossly  inadequate. 
Consequently,  in  1805  Faneuil  Hall  was  enlarged  to 
Its  present  dimensions  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  who 
doubled  the  width  of  the  building  and  added  an  upper 
story.  He  retained  Smibert's  south  and  east  walls; 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  pilasters  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  were  copied  in  the  new  work,  and  an  Ionic 
order  provided  for  the  third  story.  Thus  in  1805  a 
two-story  building,  nine  bays  long  and  three  wide, 
was  enlarged  to  the  height  of  three  stories  and  a 
width  of  seven  bays  without  change  in  length. 

Boston  grew  phenomenally  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1822.  One  of  the 
tasks  facing  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Boston  from 


Fig.  2:  Quincy  market  at  the  turn  of  the  century 


Fig.  1  (Opposite):  Boston's  historic  Quincy  market  (center 
building)  was  renewed  and  reopened  150  years  after  Its 
original  opening  as  a  meat  and  produce  market. 
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1823  to  1828,  was  to  solve  this  problem  of  inadequate 
market  space.  I  describe  the  situation  thus  in  my 
Boston.  A  Topographical  History  (Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  pages  95-98: 

"Charles  Bulfinch's  enlargement  of  Faneuil  Hall  in 
1805,  and  his  construction  of  new  markets  in  the 
South  and  West  Ends,  had  only  temporarily  solved 
the  victualing  problems  of  the  grov^nng  town.  The 
region  around  Faneuil  Hall,  having  been  built  largely 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  changed  relatively 
little.  The  Town  Dock  served  chiefly  as  a  receptacle 
for  dead  cats  and  other  rubbish,  its  watercraft 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  scows  moored  for  the  sale  of 
oysters,  wholesale  and  retail.  Those  who  wished 
could,  as  an  early  nineteenth-century  visitor  observed, 
eat  them  on  the  spot  at  a  'rough  bench  furnished  with 
saucers  and  forks,  vinegar  cruet  and  pepper  box, 
and  a  plate  of  hard  biscuits,  called  crackers.' 
Temporary  wooden  sheds  cluttered  the  region,  and 
on  high  market  days  farmers'  carts  completely 
obstructed  all  adjacent  streets.  When  a  drove  of 
pigs  passed  through  the  streets,  boys  would  shout 
'Here  come  the  Charlestown  folks,'  grabbing  the 
smaller  pigs  by  the  tail,  tossing  them  into  shop  doors 
or  scattering  them  over  the  sidewalks,  to  the  peril  of 


pedestrians.  Uriah  Cotting's  activities  had  introduced 
order  into  the  waterfront  south  of  Long  Wharf;  north 
of  it  colonial  chaos  prevailed. 

"To  remedy  this.  Mayor  Quincy  undertook  a  major 
piece  of  city  planning  that  involved  filling  the  Town 
Dock  and  building  over  the  wharves  between  it  and 
the  Long  Wharf,  thus  creating  space  for  a  new  two- 
story  granite  market  house,  555  feet  long  and  50 
wide,  that  was  flanked  by  harmonious  granite  ware- 
houses, fronting  on  the  newly  created  North  and 
South  Streets.  The  whole  series  of  buildings,  which 
were  designed  by  Alexander  Parris,  provided  Faneuil 
Hall  with  an  approach  from  the  harbor  of  extra- 
ordinary dignity  and  beauty.  Moreover,  this  effort, 
involving  the  creation  of  six  new  streets  and  the 
expenditure  of  upwards  of  $1,100,000,  was  accom- 
plished without  any  tax  or  debt  upon  the  city's 
resources.  The  cornerstone  of  the  market  was  laid 
on  27  April  1825  and  on  Saturday  morning,  26  August 
1826,  the  first  customer  bought  his  leg  of  lamb.  Here, 
as  in  the  older  market,  the  traditional  delights  of 
shopping  remain.  Many  a  tourist,  as  well  as  many  a 
native,  has  hurried  up  the  stairs  to  eat  at  Durgm- 
Park's  dining  rooms  in  North  Market  Street  without 
pausing  to  observe  the  great  architectural  distinction 


Figs.  3  and  4:  Quincy  market  shops  both  include  its  traditional  functions  as  a  meat  and  produce  market  and  have  a  variety  of 
quick  food  shops  and  gift  shops  that  appeal  to  (he  tourists  visiting  this  historic  center. 
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of  these  granite  buildings.  Although  one  can  no 
longer  see  them  from  the  harbor,  with  the  bowsprits 
of  square  riggers  projecting  across  Commercial 
Street  —  which  was  their  finest  vantage  point  —  they 
remain  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Boston, 
and  perhaps  the  finest  architectural  composition  of 
the  period  surviving  in  the  United  States.  Fortunately 
they  have  not  been  molested  by  the  elevated  high- 
way, which  has  wiped  away  so  much  of  this  region. 
Those  who  care  for  the  historic  associations  of 
Faneuil  Hall  could  not  do  better  than  to  insure  the 
restoration  and  permanent  preservation  of  the  noble 
setting  that  Mayor  Quincy  provided  for  it." 

in  the  decade  following  the  publication  of  my  book, 
when  the  wholesalers  had  moved  to  quarters  else- 
where, the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  bought 
the  warehouses  in  North  and  South  Market  Street, 
with  the  exception  of  those  occupied  by  Durgm- 
Park's  dining  room.  Although  some  retailers 
continued  to  occupy  stalls  in  Quincy  Market,  owned 
by  the  City,  the  region  became  a  desolate  ghost  of  its 
former  animated  self.  The  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  wishing  to  find  a  new  use  for  the  1826 
structures,  commissioned  in  1968  a  feasibility  study 
by  Architectural  Heritage,  Incorporated,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 


Antiquities.  This  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  William  Endicott,  vice  president  of  the  SPNEA, 
the  architect  Frederick  S.  Stahl,  Roger  S.  Webb, 
president  of  Architectural  Heritage,  Incorporated, 
and  myself,  then  director  and  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Commission.  This  study  produced  a 
thoroughly  documented  account  of  the  history  of  the 
buildings,  architectural  drawings  for  the  exterior 
restoration  and  rehabilitation  of  the  North  and  South 
Market  Street  buildings,  with  specifications  and 
cost  estimates. 

As  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  secured 
approximately  two  million  dollars  of  federal  funds 
from  HUD  for  the  exterior  restoration  of  the  market 
buildings,  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  with  that  work, 
removing  later  accretions  and  restoring  the  facades 
and  roofs  to  their  1826  design,  according  to  the  plans 
prepared  by  Frederick  A.  Stahl.  While  that  work  was 
underway,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  The 
Rouse  Company  of  Baltimore  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  reuse  of  the  interior  spaces.  The  result  of  that 
agreement,  which  led  to  the  rededication  of  the 
markets  on  26  August  1976,  the  sesquicentennial 
of  their  opening,  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
photographs. 


Fig.  S:  Benjamin  Thompson  Associates,  who  did  tfie  architecture  for  the  project,  designed  glass  garage  doors  that  are 
retractable  In  good  weather  and  completely  close  in  the  areas  outside  the  market  during  inclement  periods.  Thus,  like  the 
traditional  market  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Quincy  market  continues  to  spill  into  the  adjoining  streets.  (Photo  by  R.  Packard) 
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